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To Bait. v. a. [from battre, Fr. to beat.] To attack wich vio- 
lence ; to fet dogs upon. 

Who feeming forely chaffed at his band. 

As chained bear, whom cruel dogs do bait , 

With idle force did fain them to withftand. Fairy Queen. 

I will not vield 

To kifs the ground before young Malcolm’s feet ; 

And fo be baited with the rabble’s curfe. Sbak. Macbeth. 

To Bait. v. n. To flop at any place for refrcfhment; per- 
haps this word is more properly late ; to abate fpecd. 

But our defires, tyrannical extoriion 
Doth force us there to fet our chief delightfulncfs. 

Where but a baiting place is all our portion. Sidjiey. 

As one who on his journey baits at noon, 

Tho’ bent on fpecd : fo here the archangel paus’d. Par. Loji. 

In all our journey trom London to his houfe, we did not 1 o 
much as bait at a whig inn. Addifon. Speiiat. N° i 26. 

To Bait. v. n. [as an hawk.] To clap the wings ; to make an 
offer of flying ; to flutter. 

All plum’d like eftridges, that with the wind 
Baited like eagles having lately bath’d ; 

Glittering in golden coats like images. Shakefp. Henry IV . 

Hood my unman’d blood baiting in my checks 
With thy black mantle ; till llrange love, grown bold. 

Thinks true love added funplemodefty. Sbak. Rom. and Jut. 

Another way I have to man my haggard, 

To make her come, and know her keepers call ; 

That is, to watch her as we watch thefe kites. 

That bait and beat, and will not be obedient. 

Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

Bait. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Meat let to allure fllh, or other animals, to afnare. 

The pleafant’ft angling is to fee the filh 
Cut with her golden oars the filver ftream. 

And greedily devour the treacherous bait. 

Shakefp. Much ado about Nothing. 

2. A temptation ; an enticement 

And that fame glorious beauty’s idle boaft. 

Is but a bait fuch wretches to beguile. Spenf. found xli. 

Takcth therewith the fouls of men, as with certain baits. 

Hooker , b. v. §35. 

Sweet words I grant, baits and allurements fweet 
But greateft hopes of greateft croffes meet. Fairfax , b. ii. 

Fruit, like that 
Which grew in paradife, the bait of Eve 
Us'd by the tempter. Milton's Par. LoJl , b. x. 1 . 551: 

Secure from foolilh pride’s aftedfed Hate, 

And fpecious flattery’s more pernicious bait. Rofcommon. 

Her head was bare. 

But for her native ornament of hair. 

Which in a Ample knot was ty’d above : 

Sweet negligence ! unheeded bait of love ! Dryden s Fab. 

Grant that others could with equal glory, 

Lcok down on pleafures, and the baits of fenfe. Add. Cato. 

3. A rcfrelhmcnt on a journey. 

Baize, n.f. A kind of coarfe open cloth ftuft, having a long 
nap ; fometimes frized on one fide, and fometimes not trized, 
according to the ufes it is intended for. This ffuft is without 
wale, being wrought on a loom with two treddles, like flan- 
nc | > Chambers. 

To Bake. v. a. participle paflive, baked, or baken. [biecan, Sax. 
bccken. Germ, fuppofed by Wachter to come from bee, which, 
in the Phrygian language, flgnifled bread.] 

1. To heat any thing in a dofe place ; generally in an oven. 

He will take thereof, and warm himfelf ; yea, he kindlcth it, 
and bakith bread. Ifaiah , xliv. 1 5. 

The difference of prices of bread proceeded from their de- 
licacy in bread, and perhaps fomething in their manner of bak- 
Vl<r Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2. To harden in the fire. 

The work of the fire is a kind of baking ; and whatfoever 
the fire baketh, time doth in fomc degree diffolve. Bacon. 

3. To harden with heat. 

With vehement funs 

When dufty fummer bakes the crumbling clods. 

How pleafant is’t, beneath the twilled arch, 

T o ply the fweet caroufc ! Philips. 

The fun with flaming arrows pierc’d the flood. 

And, darting to the bottom, bak'd the mud. Dryden. 

To Bake. v. n. 

1 . To do the work of baking. 

I keep his houfe, and I wafh, wring, brew, bale, fcour, drefs 
meat, and make the beds, and do all myfelf. 

* Shakefp. Ma ry Wives of Windfor. 

2. To be heated or baked. 

Fillet of a fenny fnake. 

In the cauldron boil and bake. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Baked Meats. Meats drefled by the oven. 

There be fomc houfes, wherein fweetmeats will relent, and 
baked meats will mould, more than others. Bacon's Nat . Hijl. 
Ba'kehouse. n.f [from bake and houfe.] A place for baking 
bread. 


B A L 

I have marked a willingncfs in the Italian artizans, to dift t ;. 
bute the kitchen, pantry, and lakchoufe , under ground. /%/;•„ 
Ba'ken. The participle from to bake. 

There was a cake baken on the coals, and a crufeof water at 
his head. 1 Kings, xix. 6. 

Ba'ker. n.f. [from to bake.] He whofe trade is to bake. 

In life and health, every man muff proceed upon trull, there 
being no knowing the intention of the cook or baker. South 
Ba'lance. n.f. [balance, Fr. bilanx, Lat.] 

1. One of the fix Ample powers in mechanicks, ufed principally 

for determining the difference of weight in heavy bodies! \ 
is of feveral forms. Chambers. 

2. A pair of feales. 

A balance of power, either without or within a Hate, is beft 
conceived by confidering what the nature of a balance is. It 
fuppofes three things ; Aril, the part which is held, together 
with the hand that holds it; and then the two fcalcs, with 
whatever is weighed therein. Swift, 

For when on ground the burden’d balance lies. 

The empty part is lifted up the higher. Sir John Davies. 

3. A metaphorical balance , or the mind employed in comparing 
one thing with another. 

I have in equal balance ]uMy weighed. 

What wrong our arms may do, what wrongs we fuffer: 
Griefs heavier than our offences. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

4. The ad! of comparing two things, as by the balance. 

Comfort arifes not from others being miferable, but from this 
inference upon the balance , that we fuffer only the lot of na- 
ture. L’Fjirange's Fables. 

Upon a fair balance of the advantages on cither fide, it will 
appear, that the rules of the gofpcl arc more powerful mcansof 
convidtion than fuch meffage. Alterbury. 

5. The overplus of weight; that quantity by which, of two 
things weighed together, one exceeds the other. 

Care being taken, that the exportation exceed in value the 
importation ; and then the balance of trade muff of neceflity 
be returned in coin or bullion. Bacon's Adv. to Sir G. Fitters. 

6. That which is wanting to make two parts of an account even; 
as, he Hated the account with his correfpondent, and paid the 
balance. 

7. Equipoifc ; as balance of power. See the fecond fenfe. 

Love, hope, and joy, fair plcafurc’s fmiling train, 

Hate, fear, and grief, the family of pain ; 

Thefe mixed with art, and to due bounds confin’d, 

Make and maintain the balance ok the mind. Pope. 

8. The beating part of a watch. 

It is but fuppofing that all watches, whilft the balance beats 
think ; and it is fufiicicntly proved, that my watch thought all 
laft night. _ Cede. 

q. In aftronomy. One of the twelve figns of the zodiack, com- 
monly called Libra. 

To Ba lance, v.a. [valanccr , Fr.] 

j. To weigh in a balance, cither real or figurative; to compare 
by the balance. 

If men would but balance the good and the evil of things, 
they would not venture foul and body for a little dirty interell. 

L'Ejlrange’s Fablti. 

2. To regulate the weight in a balance. 

Heav’n that hath plac’d this ifland to give law, 

To balance Europe, and her ftates to awe. Waller. 

3. To countcrpoife ; to weigh equal to. 

The attraction of the glafs is balanced , and rendered ineffec- 
tual by the contrary attraction of the liquor. Newton's Of. 

4. To regulate an account, by Hating it on both fidcs. 

Tudging is, balancing an 'account, and determining on which 

fide the odds lie. f L « L 

5. To pay that which is wanting to make the two parts of an ac- 
count equal. 

Give him leave 

To balance the account of Blenheim’s day. 

Though I am very well fatisfied, that it is not in my 
power to balance accounts with my Maker, I am refolved, ow 
ever, to turn all my endeavours that way. Addifon. Spectator. 
To Ba'lance. v. n. To hefitate; to fluauate between equal 
motives, as a balance plays when charged with equal weights. 

Were the fatisfaCtion of luH, and the joys of heaven, ottereo 
at any one’s prefent poffeflion, he would not balance , or en 1 
the determination of his choice. 

Since there is nothing that can offend, I fee not why 
fhould balance a moment about printing it. Alterbury to 
Ba'lancer. n.f [from balance.] The perfon that weighs . 

Ba'lass Ruby, n.f [balas, Fr. fuppofed to bean Indian term] 

A kind of ruby. , 

Balafs ruby is of a crimfon colour, with a cafl of purp > 
feems befi to anfwer the description of the ancients. 

Woodward on t °JJ‘“ 




To Balbu'cinate. v. n. [from balbutio, Lat.] 1 o 

fpeaking. . , , „ • , Diet. 

To Balbu'tiate. v. n. The fame with hallucinate. 

Balco'n y. n.f. [ baleon , Fr. baleone , Ital.j A frame 

wood, or Hone, before the window of a room. q-jjgjj 
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Then pleafure came, who, liking not the fafhion, 

Began to make balconies , terraces, 

Till Hie had weaken’d all by alteration. Herbert. 

When dirty waters from balconies drop, 

And dext’rous damfels twirl the fprinkling mop, Gay. 

Bald. adj. [bal, Welch.] 

, Without hair. , ~ , 

Neither fhall men make themftlves bald for them. • 

I find it remarked by Marchetti, that the caufe of baldnefs 
in men is the drynefs of the brain, and its fhr.nkmg from the 
ikull ; he having obferved, that in bald perfons, under the bald 
part, there was a vacuity between the fkull and the brain. Kay. 

He fhould imitate Ciefar, who, becaufe his head was bald, 
covered that defeft with laurels. Addifon. Spoil. N 23 1. 

2. Without natural covering. 

Under an oak, whofe boughs were mofs’d with age. 

And high top bald with dry antiquity. Shakefp. As you like it. 

9. Without^ the ufual covering. , 

He is fet at the upper end o’ th’ table ; but they Hand bald 
before him. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

4. Unadorned; inelegant. 

Hobbes, in the preface to his own bald tranflation of the 
Bias, begins the praife of Homer when he fhould have ended it. 

Dryden' s Fables, Preface. 

And that, though labour’d, line mult bald appear, 

That brings ungrateful mufick to the ear. Creech. 

5. Stripped; naked; without dignity ; without value ; bare. 

What fhould the people do with thefe bald tribunes ? 

On whom depending, their obedience fails 

To th’ greater bench. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

6. Bald was ufed by the northern nations, to fignify the fame as 

audax, bold ; and is Hill in ufe. So Baldwin, and by inverfion 
Winbald, is bold conqueror ; Ethelbald, nobly bold ; Eadbald , hap- 
pily bold-, which are of the fame import as Tbrafcas , Tbrafyma- 
c hits, and Thrafylulus , &c. Gibfon's Camden. 

Ba'ldachin. n.f. [ baldachino , ItaL] A piece of architecture, 
in form of a canopy, fupported with columns, and ferving as a 
covering to an altar. It properly fignifies a rich filk, du cange, 
and was a canopy carried over the hoH. Build. Did. 

Ba'lderdash. n.f. [probably ofbalb. Sax. bold, and dafh, to 
mingle.] Any thing jumbled together without judgment; 
rude mixture ; a confufcd difeourfe. 

To Ba'lderdash. v.a. [from the noun.] To mix or adulte- 
rate any liquor. 

Ba'ldly. adv. [from bald.] Nakedly; meanly; inelegantly. 

Ba'ldmony. n.f. The fame with Gentian; which fee. 

Ba'ldness. n.f. [from bald . ] 

1. The want of hair. 

2. The lofs of hair. 

Which happen’d on the skin to light. 

Am! there corrupting to a wound. 

Spreads leprofy and baldnefs round. Sivift. 

3. Mcannefs of writing ; inelegance. 

Ba'ldrick. n.f. [of uncertain etymology.] 

1. A girdle. By fome Dictionaries it is explained a bracelet ; but 
I have not found it in that fenfe. 

Athwart his breafl a baldrick brave he ware, 

That fhin’d like twinkling Hars, with Hones moH precious 
rare. Fairy Queen, b. i. 

A radiant baldrick, o’er his flioulders ty’d, 

Suflain’d the fword, that glitter’d at his fide. 

2. The zodiack. 


Pope. 


1 hat like the twins of Jove, they feem’d in fight, 

Which deck the baldrick of the heavens bright. Spenfer . 

Bale. n.f. [balle, I r.] A bundle or parcel of goods packed up 
for carriage. 

One hired an afs in the dog-days, to carry certain bales of 
goods to fuch a town. L'EJlrange. 

It is part of die bates in which boiiea tea was brought over 
from China. Woodward on Fofftls. 

Bale. n.J. [bael, Sax. bale, Dan. bal, bol, Icelandifh.] Mifery; 
calamity. 

She look’d about, and feeing one in mail. 

Armed to point, fought back to turn again; 

For light Hie hated as the deadly bale. ° Fairy Queen , l. i. 

I o Bale. v. a. A word ufed by the failors, who bid bale out the 
water ; that is, lave it out, by way of diftinCtion from numn- 

lllg. o , • * 

T 1? _ , „ _ o tinner. 

1 o Bale. v. n. [cmbeller, Fr. imballure , Ital.] To make up in- 
to a bale. v 

Ba'leful. adj. [from bale J 

i- Full of mifery ; full of grief ; forrowful ; fad ; woful. 

Ah ! lucklefs babe, horn under cruel Har, 

And in dead parents baleful aflies bred. Fairy Queen , h i 
_ when I feel the bitter baleful fmart, 

Vv hich her fair eyes tinwares do work in me, 

I think that I a new Pandora fee. Spenfer, found xxiv. 

Kound he throws his baleful eyes* 

That witnefs’d huge affliaion and difittay, 

9 P.Pt X r J v! h f ; bJ " ra , tc l )ridc and ft edfafl hate. Par. L 0 J 1 , b. i. 
I ul! of mifehief ; dcftru£Hve. ^ 

But when he faw his threat’ning was but vain, 

turn d about, and fcarch’d his baleful books again. F. Q. 
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By fight of thefe ** VI 

Unfeen, unfelt, the firy ferpent skims 
Betwixt her linen and her naked limbs ; -v. 

His baleful breath infpiring, as he glides. Dryden 
Happy Ierne, whofe rnofi wholcfome air 
Poifons envenom’d fpiders, and forbids 
The baleful toad, and vipers from her fhore. A* 

Ba'lefully. adv. [from baleful . j Sorrowfully; 

Balk. n.f. [balk, Dut. and Germ.] A great beam, fuch as is 
ufed in building ; a rafter over an outhoufe or barn. 

Bai k. n. f. [derived by Skinner from valtcarc , Ital. to pafs ot er. J 
A ridge of land left unploughed between the furrows, or at the 

end of the field. 

To Balk. v. a. [See the noun.] 

1. To difappoint ; to fruHrate. r 

Another thing in the grammar fchcols I fee no ufe of, unlels 
it be to balk young lads in the way to learning languages. Locke. 

Every one has a defire to keep up the vigour of his facilities, 
and not to balk his underfiandingby what is too hard for it .Locke. 
But one may balk this good intent. 

And take things otherwife than meant. Prior. 

The prices muH have been high ; for a people fo rich would 
not balk their fancy. ArLuthnot on CoittSi 

Balk’d of his prey, the yelling monfier flies, 

And fills the city with his hideous cries. Pope's Odyffey. 

Is there a variance ? enter but his door. 

Balk’d are the courts, and conteff is no more. Pspc> 

2. To mifs any thing. 

By grifly Pluto he doth fv/ear, 

He rent his clothes, and tore his hair ; 

And as he runneth here and there, 

A11 acorn cup he greeteth ; 

Which foon he taketli by the ftalk. 

About his head he lets it walk, 

Nor doth he any creature balk. 

But lays on all he meeteth. Drayt. Nymphid. 

3. To omit, or refufe any thing. 

This was looked for at your hand, and this was bed It. 

Shakefp. Twelfth Night* 

4. To heap, as on a ridge. This, or fomething like this, feems 
to be intended here. 

Ten thoufand bold Scots, three and twenty knights. 

Balk'd in their own blood, did Sir Walter fee 
On Holmedon’s plains. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Ba'lkers. n.f. [Infilhery.] Men who Hand on a cliff, or high 
place on the Ihore, and give a fign to the men in the fifliing- 
boats, which way the paffage or fhole of herrings is. Cowel. 

The pilchards arc purfued by a bigger filh, called a plufher, 
who leapeth above water, and bewrayeth them to the l-alker. 

Carew’s Survey of Cermual* 

Ball. n. f. [bol, Dan. lot. Dut.] 

Bel, diminutively Be/in, the fun, or Apollo of the Ccltse, was 
called by the ancient Gauls Abellio. Whatever was round, and 
in particular the head, was called by the ancients either B.il, 
or Bel, and likewife Bel and Biil. Among the modern Per- 
fians, the head is called Pole ; and the Flemings Hill call the 
head Belle. n,x®- is the head or poll, and is to turn. 

BSaS- likewife fignifies a round ball, whence bowl, and led, and 
ball, which the Welch term bet. By the Scotch alfo the head 
is named Ihcl ; whence the Englilh I ill is derived, fignifying the 
licak of a bird. Figuratively, the Phrygians and Thurians, by 
underffood a king. Hence alfo, in the Syriack dialedts, 
/?rx, and likewife Ba>, fignifies lord, and by this name 
alfo the fun ; and, in fomc dialedts, "Hx and’ix. whence *Jx®-, 
and 'ha.'©-. I'xa.o-, and rr.A;©-, and alfo in the Celtick diminu- 
ti\e way of expreffion, eAir©-. i*.A^©- t and BiAty©-, fignifiedthe 
fun ; and eai»^, and RfAi»r, the moon. Among the Teu- 


tonicks, hoi and hell have the fame meaning ; whence the ad- 
jective holig, or held g, is derived, and fignifies divine or holy ; 
and the afpiration being changed into/, the Romans form their 

a . Baxter. 

1. Any thing made in a round form. 

I lie worms with many feet, which round themfelves Into 
balls under logs of timber, but not in the timber. Bacon. 

Nor arms they wear, nor fwords and bucklers wield. 

But whirl from leathern firings huge balls of lead. Dryden. 

Like z ball of fnow tumbling down a hill, he gathered firerunh 

“ hepa “- . , IW.fWjwg. 

,. , . 1 unr *pcn d in the dewy mines, 

M itliin the ball a trembling water fliines. 

That through the chryfial darts. Addifon s Rem. on hah. 
buch of thofe corpufcles as happened to combine into one 
mats formed the metallic* and mineral balls, or nodules, which 
we find. Woodward's Natural Hi/lory . 

a A ra ck Und thmS tC> P ^ W ‘ th ’ CithCr W ‘ th tHe hand or fool or 

Balls to the Hars, and thralls to fortune’s reign 
rum d from themfelves, infeCled with their cage 
here death Is fear’d, and life is held with pain" ’ Sidney 

Sidney. 
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